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STEADILY,  unaffected  by  the  emergent  services  of  the 
Red  Cross,  the  transcribing  of  page  upon  page  of  Braille 
for  the  sightless  reader  goes  on  year  after  year.  The 
volunteer  workers  with  stilus  and  writing  machine  proceed 
with  this  work  of  bringing  light  through  the  “seeing  eye”  of 
sensitive  fingers,  other  workers  are  at  tasks  of  reproduction 
with  duplicating  machines,  and  still  others  are  expertly  binding 
the  pages  into  stout  volumes.  It  is  a  work  that  reaches  deep 
into  the  heart  of  the  blind  reader,  the  transcriber,  and  all  who 
are  informed  of  this  beautiful  service. 

Who  can  reach  a  just  estimate  of  the  meaning  of  the  output 
of  Red  Cross  braillists  of  329,951  hand-copied  pages,  com¬ 
prising  2,609  Volumes  of  668  titles,  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
ended  June  30,  1933?  Or  the  great  good  done  in  duplicating 
processes  which  printed  71 1  books,  comprising  2,142  volumes, 
whose  total  pages  mounted  to  212,148,  and  incidentally  53,276 
pages  of  pamphlets  and 
children’s  books?  And 
what  a  wholesome  thing 
the  transcribers  do  for  the 
blind  student  in  high 
school  or  college  in  tran¬ 
scriptions  of  text-books  in 
Braille!  In  all  truth  “a 
book  is  an  offer  of  friend¬ 
ship  from  him  who  writes 
to  him  who  reads,”  and 
doubly  so  to  the  sightless 
reader. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the 
situation  of  a  blind  student 
surrounded  by  sighted 
companions  with  text¬ 
books  which  they  read  and 
study  at  will,  but  which 
to  him  are  as  so  many 
blank  pages.  Then  pic¬ 
ture  his  joy  when  he  re¬ 
ceives  transcriptions  in  Braille  of  those  same  text-books  because 
the  Red  Cross  is  his  friend.  To  text-book  demand  the  tran- 
scribers  respond  nobly  and  often  at  considerable  sacrifice.  And 
it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  these  blind  young  people  profit  by 
the  help  given  them ;  that  they  secure  scholarships,  often  lead 
their  classes,  and  set  an  inspiring  example  of  courage  and  indus¬ 
try  for  their  sighted  comrades.  To  help  one  such  student  is 
surely  worth  while,  but  generally  the  books  so  copied  serve 
more  than  a  single  student.  When  the  first  student  has  finished 
with  a  text  it  is  returned,  bound  and  placed  in  some  collection 
where  it  is  available  to  others. 

When  “The  Iliad”  was  transcribed  into  Braille  for  a  student 
it  later  was  bound  and  placed  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  A 
student  who  has  just  used  the  book  makes  this  comment .  I 
congratulate  Miss  W.  on  the  excellence  of  her  manuscript  of 
‘The  Iliad.’  It  certainly  is  the  most  superb  piece  of  work  of 
its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.”  As  the  blind  students  are  still  a 
comparatively  small  group,  and  few  schools  use  the  same  text, 
it  is  not  yet  practical  to  have  special  text-books  processed, 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  hand  transcribed.  Last 
year  this  special  aid  was  extended  to  53  students  in  36  high 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  located  in  12  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  One  Red 
Cross  transcriber  regularly  copies  items  from  a  news  magazine 
which  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  a  group  of  eager  readers.  Forty- 
two  Chapters  participated  in  this  special  service — and  many 
others  produced  Christmas  cards  in  Braille  for  distribution  by 


schools  and  other  organizations  for  the  blind.  There  is  a 
growing  need  for  this  special  service  by  transcribers,  also  for 
work  on  manuscripts  in  foreign  languages. 

DUPLICATING  has  now  grown  to  merit  the  designation, 
“The  Red  Cross  Press.”  Five  Chapters  have  set  up 
presses.  The  District  of  Columbia  Chapter  has  printed  some 
excellent  books  and  a  pamphlet  titled  “History  of  the  Light¬ 
house,”  which,  through  the  generosity  of  a  Washington  tran¬ 
scriber,  was  made  available  to  20  libraries.  The  Glen  Ridge, 
N.  J.,  Chapter  has  continued  its  helpful  service  to  blind  school 
children  in  New  Jersey,  printing  at  no  cost  to  the  recipients 
many  small  books  and  special  material.  In  Madison,  N.  J., 
Chapter,  a  rather  unique  service  has  been  developed,  in  collab¬ 
oration  with  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross,  in  duplicating 
with  aluminum  plates  small  books  and  Christmas  cards  which 

the  Juniors  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  have  pur¬ 
chased  and  bound  in  at¬ 
tractive  covers.  These 
have  been  presented  to 
blind  children  in  schools 
and  institutions.  So  great 
has  been  the  growth  of 
this  service  that  three 
other  Chapters  are  now 
assisting  Madison. 

The  New  York  Chap¬ 
ter  was  the  pioneer  in 
duplicating,  that  work  be¬ 
ing  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Arm¬ 
strong,  the  assistant  to  the 
National  Adviser  on  Du¬ 
plicating.  Besides  the 
many  books  duplicated  for 
the  general  reader  and 
considerable  material  for 
students,  a  very  interesting  piece  of  work  was  the  printing  of 
eight  pamphlets  of  Girl  Scout  material,  which  was  cleverly 
illustrated  by  Mrs.  Armstrong  in  raised  characters.  The  New 
York  Chapter  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  install  special 
machinery  looking  to  the  printing  on  metal  plates  similar  to 
those  producing  large  editions  in  the  commercial  printing 
houses. 

“The  Red  Cross  Press”  is  not  in  the  field  as  a  competitor, 
nor  does  it  claim  its  printed  books  are  in  all  cases  equal  in 
workmanship  to  those  issuing  from  Braille  publishing  houses, 
but  it  is  constantly  improving  its  output.  During  the  last 
year  a  collection  of  duplicated  books  was  purchased  and  dis¬ 
tributed  through  Federal  appropriation. 

THE  value  of  the  single  Braille  book  as  well  as  of  those 
duplicated  depends  largely  upon  careful  selection.  No 
one  person’s  taste,  nor  that  of  a  small  group,  is  allowed  to 
dominate  the  final  choice.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  readers, 
librarians  and  transcribers  to  express  their  preference  as  to 
authors,  subjects  and  special  titles.  All  such  suggestions  are 
carefully  checked  with  the  existing  Braille  books  and  with 
those  under  consideration  by  the  “presses,”  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  duplication  of  effort  of  conflict  in  production. 
Titles  thus  cleared  are  submitted  to  a  book  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  persons  of  wide  reading,  scholarship  and 
literary  judgment.  This  committee  has  familiarized  itself 
with  the  present  status  of  Braille  literature ;  its  members  gladly 
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To  a  Lady  Learning  Braille 

By  Mabel  G.  Frantz 

When  I  found  her  bending  over  it, 

There  in  her  pretty  room  overlooking  the  pleasant  green, 

She  flushed,  amused,  as  one  caught  wasting  an  hour  idly 

Upon  a  fad,  such  as  a  new  stitch,  when  something  else  was 
more  worth  while. 

Tossing  aside,  as  though  it  were  an  embroidery  frame,  the 
white  page  pricked  with  strange  hieroglyphics, 

She  chatted  with  me  gaily  of  poetry  and  pictures  and  things 
beautiful : 

Only  I  saw  her  eyes  wander  and  rest  a  moment  upon  the 
page  thrown  aside. 

And  I  knew  that,  secretly,  hidden  behind  the  sweet  laughter, 
her  thoughts  turned  back  to  it  earnestly — 

That  far  into  the  night  she  would  bend  over  it,  patient  of 
the  new  stitch, 

Embroidering  tenderly  the  things  she  loved — poetry  and 
pictures  and  things  beautiful — 

Upon  the  blank,  velvet  darkness  behind  closed  eyes. 


give  time  and  study  to  the  titles  suggested  and  approve  such 
as  seem  best  to  meet  the  need.  From  such  approved  titles 
lists  are  sent  to  transcribers  from  which  to  choose  future 
assignments.  In  this  way  a  wide  variety  is  obtained,  every 
subject  of  importance  is  covered,  and  many  readers  have  their 
individual  needs  satisfied. 

There  are  book-binding  units  functioning  in  eight  Chap¬ 
ters.  Every  Braille  manuscript  must  be  bound.  Naturally 
a  Chapter  prefers  to  bind  the  work  produced  by  its  own  volun¬ 
teers;  but  some  of  the  binderies  have  been  most- generous  in 
binding  the  work  of  other  Chapters.  This  has  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  many  books  to  go  into  circulation  promptly.  Com¬ 
mercial  binderies  as  well  as  the  Government  bindery  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  have  been  most  courteous  in  teaching 
Red  Cross  volunteers.  The  result  is  bindery  work  which  is 
not  only  durable,  but  attractive  and  satisfactory.  Some  1,159 
volumes  were  bound  by  Red  Cross  binderies  in  the  last  year. 

“In  summing  up  the  work  of  the  year  in  Braille,”  writes 
Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  Acting  Director  of  Braille,  American  Red 
Cross,  “one  naturally  thinks  first  of  the  single  copy  and  dupli¬ 
cated  books  added  to  library  collections,  and  the  many  thou¬ 
sand  pages  transcribed  for  students  and  others.  But  above  and 
beyond  all  of  these  there  is  constantly  emanating  from  the 
Braille  serviee  an  influence  for  good  to  the  blind  which  cannot 
be  measured.  Braille  transcribing  has  been  a  potent  factor  in 
educating  the  seeing  world  not  alone  to  the  needs  of  the  blind, 
but  to  their  ability  to  help  themselves. 

“"DRAILLE  is  a  real  bond  of  friendship  between  those  who 
-L/  read  with  their  eyes  and  those  who  read  with  their  fin¬ 
gers.  Many  a  blind  person  has  been  helped  by  some  kindly, 
generous  act  of  a  local  transcriber.  A  young  woman  with 
sight  in  the  Philippine  Islands  took  the  course  in  Braille  from 
Washington  and  received  her  certificate.  Her  interest  became 
so  great  that  she  has  come  to  the  States  where  she  plans  to 
spend  a  year  in  training  at  Perkins  Institution  and  Columbia 
University,  after  which  she  will  return  to  engage  in  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  Philippines. 

“Braille  Transcribing  is  not  a  one-sided  service.  Tran¬ 
scribers  say  they  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  do  the  blind.  As  a 
recreation  many  find  it  superior  to  bridge  and  jig-saw  puzzles. 
It  is  a  challenge  to  accomplishment,  physically  and  intellec¬ 
tually.  Physicians  prescribe  Braille  as  a  suitable  pastime  for 
certain  patients.  It  has  been  a  solace  tp  many  in  times  of 
loneliness  and  great  sorrow.  A  comparatively  new  transcriber 
writes : 

“  ‘I  live  alone  and  to  come  back  to  the  cottage  feeling  that  it. 


is  not  empty,  but  that  there  is  a  very  live,  little  absorbing 
slate  waiting  for  me — well,  it  is  just  a  blessing.’  I  ranscribers 
become  so  fascinated  with  the  work  that  they  are  sometimes 
in  danger  of  neglecting  other  things  for  it.  A  clergyman  who 
takes  much  interest  and  pride  in  his  wife’s  accomplishments  in 
Braille,  remarked  to  a  friend  that  she  preferred  transcribing 
to  housework,  and  that  he  was  obliged  frequently  to  remind 
her  that  ‘man  cannot  live  by  Braille  alone.’ 

“There  are  many  forces  at  work  in  the  world  of  the  blind 
which  affect  touch-readers,  but  in  spite  of  the  progress  made 
in  producing  books  by  machinery,  there  remains  much  for  the 
hand-copyist  to  do  to  meet  the  evergrowing  need  of  the  blind 
reader.  Braille  transcribing  neither  competes  with  nor  over¬ 
laps  any  other  agency.  It  seeks  only  to  help  where  help  is 
needed,  and  as  long  as  the  need  exists  it  is  hoped  and  believed 
there  will  be  transcribers  ready  and  willing  to  give  this  volun¬ 
teer  service.” 

CERTIFICATES  issued  to  Red  Cross  transcribers  now 
total  2,389,  including  the  addition  of  357  during  the 
year.  There  are  now  121  expert  proof-readers.  Some  2,600 
lessons  were  given  by  correspondence  and  710  students  of 
Braille  enrolled.  The  work  is  carried  on  in  40  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Philippines  Chapter  and  the 
Honolulu  Chapter.  Cooperating  in  the  production  are  63 
Junior  Leagues  and  other  organizations. 

Within  the  year  there  has  been  a  definite  change  in  the 
size  of  the  Braille  page,  adding  half  an  inch  to  the  length  to 
facilitate  binding.  The  Braille  page  when  bound  is  approxi¬ 
mately  1 1  x  1 1  inches — the  writing  being  lengthways  and  25 
lines  to  the  page.  A  new  Braille  writer,  much  improved,  has 
been  recently  put  on  the  market  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind — this  machine  being  illustrated  and  described 
in  The  Courier  for  November,  193 3. 

The  latest  development  in  the  book  world  of  the  blind  is 
the  “talking  book”  produced  on  long-playing  phonograph 
records  made  of  light,  durable  material.  The  problem  is  to 
manufacture  such  records  and  a  reproducing  machine  at  a  cost 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  blind  person. 

There  has  been  a  change  in  method  in  the  handling  of 
Braille  duplicated  books  offered  for  sale.  Such  books  will  be 
announced  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  orders  will  be 
filled  from  National  Headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  / 

// 

Good-Will  of  M  iners’  Unions 

V 

COMING  to  the  point  of  understanding  has  been  most 
effectually  illustrated  by  the  adoption  of  resolutions  com¬ 
mending  the' Relief  industry  of  the  Red  Cross  among  the  miners 
of  Fentress  County  in  Tennessee.  Out  of  a  situation  compli¬ 
cated  by  a  strike,  ill-feeling  was  encountered,  but  adjustment 
was  reached  on  aVommon-sense  program  engaging  two  Red 
Cross  committees,  one  among  the  striking  men,  the  other 
among  the  miners  still\at  work. 

The  Fentress  CountVChapter  could  have  no  greater  com¬ 
mendation  than  that  its  membership  increased  from  20  to  400 
and  that  two  miners’  unions^extended  their  good-will  in  formal 
resolutions.  \ 

Local  Union  No.  3439,  at\Davidson,  resolved  “that  we, 
the  striking  miners  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  feel  that  they  National  Red  Cross  is  supreme  and 
worthy  of  contributions  from  all  workers;  that  we  now,  as 
heretofore,  express  bur  feelings  towaixj  the  Red  Cross  with 
contributions  from  those  who  are  able, \nd  the  deepest  sym¬ 
pathy  from  our  membership  entirely.”  \ 

The  resolution  of  Local  Union  No.  4407,  at  Wilder,  in 
expression"  was  identical  with  that  of  their  comrades  of 
David«6n. 
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